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ECONOMIC 


DEMOCRACY 


Do  we  take  seriously  the  Fourth  Quarter  Queries 
on  social  justice  and  economic  life?  If  so,  in  what 
directions  are  we  prepared  to  move?  Bulletin  Edi- 
tor RS  has  taken  the  first  important  step  by  asking 
us  to  face  up  to  these  questions.  But  I am  not  con- 
tent with  the  alternatives  he  has  set  forth:  reluctant 
acquiescence  in  the  injustice  and  inequality  inher- 
ent in  the  prevailing  economic  system,  or  abetting 
a revolutionary  model  bringing  in  its  wake  bureau- 
cratic ineptitude,  forced  sharing,  and  loss  of  person- 
al freedom,  or  restricted  activity  in  small  intentional 
communities.  A fruitful  alternative  model  for  the 
conduct  of  economic  affairs  is  suggested  by  the  way 
Friends  transact  their  own  business,  namely,  full 
participation  by  all  members,  as  equals,  in  reaching 
decisions.  This  is  the  model  of  economic  democra- 
cy, where  workers  and  consumers  engage  in  decid- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  they  shall  work  and 
live. 

Several  dimensions  of  economic  democracy  were 
explored  in  special  interest  groups  at  PYM  last  year. 
First,  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of  consumer 
and  related  marketing  cooperatives.  The  coopera- 
tive movement  (one  member,  one  vote)  aims  to 
bring  at  least  some  basic  economic  decisions  under 
the  control  of  individuals  at  the  grass  roots  level. 

It  can  free  us  in  part  from  the  evils  of  consumer- 
ism — seductive  advertising,  misleading  labeling, 
junk  foods,  tasteless  square  tomatoes  designed  for 
automated  picking  belts.  Second,  workplace  de- 
mocracy, with  full  participation  of  workers  in  con- 
trolling conditions  that  affect  the  quality  of  so 
much  of  their  lives.  Beyond  that,  industries  and 
farms  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  workers 
themselves.  In  California,  for  example.  National 
Land  for  People  and  the  California  Agrarian  Action 
( Project  are  organizing  to  promote  “farms  as  homes 
for  autonomousTural  people”  rather  than  farms  as 
automated  factories.  Third,  Friends  at  PYM  devel- 
' oped  concerns  for  a new  world  economic  order  in 
which  Third  World  nations  would  have  a voice 
(though  hardly  an  equal  one)  in  the  reform  of  trade 
and  financial  structures  that  now  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  dependence  and  poverty. 

Other  promising  possibilities  for  economic  de- 
mocracy are  put  forward  by  the  Exploratory  Pro- 
ject for  Economic  Alternatives,  a group  established 


by  25  foundations  to  define  practical  approaches 
to  restructuring  the  American  economy  (see  “Build- 
ing A Democratic  Economy,”  The  Progressive,  July 
1977).  For  example,  full  employment,  guaranteed 
and  financed  by  the  federal  government,  does  not 
require  an  inept,  authoritarian  bureaucracy;  it  can 
be  implemented  through  local  community  boards 
with  an  eye  on  local  needs  — in  a Friendly  fashion. 

To  be  sure,  the  mosaic  of  economic  democracy 
requires  radical  reforms  in  the  corporate  capitalist 
system,  but  these  reforms  can  be  achieved  piece- 
meal and  peacefully,  indeed  must  be,  if  the  process 
is  truly  democratic. 

Suppose  that  Friends  agreed  that  economic  de- 
mocracy is  a model  consistent  with  their  own  val- 
ues. Is  economic  democracy  a realistic  goal?  Are 
there  practical  ways  to  move  from  here  to  there? 
Yes,  if  people  can  be  awakened  to  exercise  their 
latent  powers;  if  they  organize  and  insist  on  par- 
ticipating in  important  economic  decisions;  if  they 
I insist  on  a share  of  economic  power. 

The  hope  I see  is  education.  Not  the  education 
that  takes  place  in  most  schools,  but  education  in 
Paulo  Freire’s  sense  of  consciousness-raising  — 
learning  the  realities  of  one’s  own  powers  to  alter 
that  reality. 

Recently  I met  four  young  women;  each  speaks 
an  Indian  language  and  each  wears  typical  Indian 
dress.  Two  are  in  law  school,  one  in  dentistry,  one 
in  social  work.  In  a few  years,  they  will  be  leaders 
in  their  local  communities  in  the  rural  area.  Their 
sense  of  dignity  and  dedication  will  raise  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  those  they  contact;  it  certainly 
raised  mine.  If  economic  democracy  comes  to 
Guatemala,  it  will  be  through  groups  organized  and 
inspired  by  them,  and  others  to  come.  So  that  is 
my  hope.  And  as  a Friend  I shall  do  all  I can  to 
help  them  become  professionals  and  then  conscious- 
ness-raisers. 

But  of  course  that  is  not  enough.  Economic  de- 
mocracy is  unlikely  to  prosper  in  Guatemala  if  pow- 
erful interests  in  the  United  States  continue  to  op- 
pose it.  Pieces  of  the  mosaic  must  be  put  into  place 
there,  and  many  other  places.  Friends  with  econom- 
ic concerns  and  social  vision  can  play  a part. 

Tom  Hunt 

Guatemala  Friends  Worship  Group 
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FRIENDLY  ECONOMICS 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  be  sure  what  the  topic 
for  the  issue  really  is,  you  send  in  so  many  fasci- 
nating letters  and  articles  on  previous  issues  and 
new  subjects  — all  of  which  I would  like  to  print. 
Once  again,  we  have  more  than  I can  squeeze  into 
1 6 pages,  so  I’ll  save  some  of  your  offerings  for  a 
possible  future  dearth.  For  a contributor  this  may 
seem  a poor  way  to  treat  a large  effort,  but  think 
of  the  security  you  thus  give  the  editor.  It’s  like 
money  in  the  bank.  (Of  course,  it  is  lack  of  that 
very  commodity  that  limits  us  to  12  pages  most 
months.) 

I ask  the  question  this  time  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  Friendly  economics,  and  although  we  have 
several  answers,  each  throwing  different  light  on 
this  subject,  not  many  of  you  took  me  seriously, 
which  deepens  my  conviction  of  desolation.  I 
would  like  to  believe  that  affluence  is  a disease 
from  which  one  can  recover,  and  that  we  will 
emerge  stronger  and  wiser  for  having  had  it.  My 
pessimism  is  rooted  in  the  likelihood  that  the  dis- 
ease may  devour  the  substrate,  leaving  little  but 
misery  for  survivors  of  our  binge  to  contemplate. 

I am  sure  you  will  notice  that  Jack  Powelson  and 
Tom  Hunt  are  addressing  the  same  elephant  from 
different  viewpoints.  And  that  Sally  Bryan  can 
give  us  hope  by  looking  beyond  it  to  higher  values. 
1 love  you  all  from  heartbreak  hollow. 

RS 


HUMANISM  AND  SCIENCE  IN  ECONOMICS 

Friends  often  suggest  that  I am  too  coldly  scien- 
tific in  my  economic  concerns.  Why  aren’t  you  a 
little  more  humanistic,  they  ask? 

I have  never  understood  this  dichotomy,  for  to  - 
me  humanism  and  science  complement  each  other. 
Indeed,  if  one  is  not  scientific  as  well  as  humanis- 
tic, one  runs  the  risk  that  one’s  actions  will  achieve 
the  opposite  of  what  was  intended. 

You  have  probably  guessed  (from  my  previous 
correspondence  with  the  Bulletin)  that  I am  think- 
ing in  part  about  proposals  for  a New  International 
Economic  Order  (NIEO).  Under  NIEO,  the  prices 
of  foodstuffs  and  minerals  (which  are  incorrectly 
presumed  to  be  exported  mainly  by  poor  countries) 
would  be  increased,  and  if  the  rich  thus  paid  more 
to  the  poor,  we  would  be  sharing  our  resources  with 
them.  One  Friend  commented  to  me  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  oil  marked  the  first  major 
transfer  of  resources  from  the  wealthy  to  the  poor. 

How  wrong  he  was!  His  comment  triggered  some 
research  on  my  part,  and  the  results  were  published 
last  fall  in  the  Journal  of  Energy  and  Development 
(reprints  available  to  those  who  ask).  This  article 
documented  what  most  professional  economists  al- 
ready knew,  that  the  principal  flow  of  resources 
was  from  the  poor  to  the  rich.  Poor  countries  also 
pay  more  for  oil,  and  many  marginal  farmers  have 
had  to  cut  out  fertilizer  because  it  is  too  expensive. 
But  the  now-rich  oil  countries  buy  their  imports 
and  invest  their  surpluses  primarily  in  the  rich  coun- 
tries, so  that  the  money  (including  that  of  the  poor 
countries)  flows  to  us. 

The  price  of  coffee  is  now  high,  because  drought, 
disease,  freezes,  and  war  have  cut  down  world  sup- 
plies by  about  a third.  The  NIEO  would  keep  the 
price  of  coffee  high,  to  “benefit  poor  countries.” 
But  you  can’t  keep  the  price  of  coffee  high  unless 
you  keep  the  production  down,  as  the  trees  re- 
cover. Which  coffee-growers  will  be  required  to 
cut  their  output  in  (say)  authoritarian  Brazil?  I 
think  it  would  be  the  struggling  two-acre  farmer. 
And  who  would  benefit  from  the  higher  prices? 

My  bet  is  on  the  wealthy  plantation  owner.  An- 
other way  in  which  NIEO,  which  many  Friends 
“humanistically”  endorse,  would  take  from  the 
poor  and  give  to  the  rich! 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Abelard  wrote,  “By  doubt- 
ing we  are  led  to  inquiry,  and  by  inquiry  we  are  led 
to  truth.”  By  use  of  the  social  sciences,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  predict  the  results  of  NIEO,  or  of  any  eco- 
nomic policy. 

This  admonition  applies  to  all  kinds  of  Quaker 
social  action.  Many  Friends  withhold  taxes,  in 
order  not  to  support  the  military  machine.  By  so 
doing,  they  also  withhold  support  from  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  food  stamps.  Friends  often 
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wish  to  boycott  South  Africa,  to  protest  apartheid, 
but  they  usually  seem  unaware  that  if  their  boycott 
were  successful,  children  in  Malawi  and  Botswana 
might  die,  because  their  daddies  had  lost  their  jobs 
in  the  mines  of  Johannesburg  and  Kimberley. 

I believe  any  protest  should  pass  two  tests:  one 
individual,  and  one  social.  Under  the  first,  the  pro- 
test must  be  spiritually  right  for  the  individual,  and 
only  he  can  decide.  Second,  if  the  protest  is  suc- 
cessful, the  outcome  must  be  socially  good.  This 
criterion  can  only  be  evaluated  through  scientific 
(including  statistical)  methods  of  prediction.  It 
would  address  such  questions  as:  If  everyone 
stopped  paying  taxes,  what  would  happen  to  govern- 
ment finances,  and  who  would  benefit  and  who 
would  suffer?  If  every  business  in  South  Africa 
were  successfully  boycotted,  would  there  be  wide- 
spread starvation,  rioting,  and  death?  Which  group 
(Black  or  White)  would  be  better  able  to  protect 
itself  from  adverse  impacts?  If  NIEO  were  imple- 
mented, who  would  gain  and  who  would  lose  (coun- 
try by  country,  commodity  by  commodity,  and  so- 
cial class  by  social  class)?  I do  not  accept  the  valid- 
ity of  any  social  protest  from  whose  results  we  are 
protected,  only  because  we  are  a small  minority, 
and  not  enou^  others  will  join  us  to  make  the  pro- 
test successful. 

As  a conscientious  objector  during  World  War  II 
I was  aften  asked  what  would  happen  to  our 
country,  if  everyone  believed  like  me.  I had  two 
answers.  The  first  was  to  cite  Gandhi’s  non-vio- 
lent resistence,  for  I believed  the  invader  could 
not  subsist  without  collaboration  of  the  invaded. 
Ah,  the  reply  would  come,  others  would  not  lay 
their  bodies  in  front  of  tanks.  In  that  case,  I said, 
they  did  not  believe  as  I did,  and  the  question  be- 
came invalid.  But  I would  turn  to  my  second 
response  anyway.  It  was  that  I had  to  live  with  my 
conscience  regardless  of  consequences  to  me.  But 
my  conscience  could  always  be  easy  if  — as  in  the 
case  of  non-violence  or  taking  an  unpopular  stand  — 
the  possible  suffering  falls  on  me  alone.  I am  not 
at  all  clear  about  protests  that  hurt  others,  such  as 
all  who  would  suffer  if  our  government  collapsed 
because  I would  not  pay  my  taxes,  or  all  who  would 
would  starve  when  the  South  African  economy  is 
destroyed  by  a boycott. 

Scientific  method  will  pose  our  dilemmas  and 
clarify  them,  but  it  will  never  answer  them.  I have 
not  suggested  in  this  article  what  we  should  do 
about  poor  nations,  or  the  military  budget,  or 
South  Africa.  I have  only  tried  to  point  out  that 
solutions  not  based  on  research  tend  to  be  simplis- 
tic. Long  ago,  I used  to  debate  with  my  school- 
mates that  science  would  one  day  enable  us  to  know 
everything.  I now  believe  on  the  contrary,  that 
every  scientific  discovery  (be  it  in  the  social  or  the 
physical  sciences)  opens  up  greater  perception  of  ig- 


EDITH  VAIL 

Edith  Thorpe  Vail  was  born  in  1892  at  Westtown, 
Pa.,  and  died  January  11,  1978,  in  Fallbrook  Hospi- 
tal, Fallbrook,  Calif.  She  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
Edwin  and  Walter  Vail,  and  by  two  daughters,  Ann 
Vail  Roberts  and  Ruth  Vail  Kirk,  and  by  her  hus- 
band, Arthur  Vail,  with  whom  she  celebrated  their 
sixtieth  wedding  anniversary  last  September  8;  and 
by  thirteen  grandchildren. 

Edith  attended  Westtown  School  and  Earlham 
College.  She  and  Arthur  were  married  in  1917. 
They  lived  in  Media,  Pa.  until  after  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  but  most  of  their  married  life  was 
spent  in  California. 

A lifelong  Quaker,  Edith  belonged  to  Villa  Street 
Meeting  and  Orange  Grove  Meeting  both  in  Pasa- 
dena for  many  years  before  helping  to  found  Palo- 
mar  Meeting  in  North  San  Diego  County.  She  was 
a past  president  and  longtime  member  of  the 
Young  in  Heart  Club  in  Fallbrook  and  had  partici- 
pated in  community  and  worship  activities  in  Fall- 
brook and  the  De  Luz  area  which  had  been  her 
home  for  eighteen  years. 

Although  stricken  by  crippling  disease  in  midlife, 
Edith  had  a spirit  which  remained  buoyant  and  she 
continued  to  welcome  new  and  old  friends  into  her 
home  and  take  a share  of  community  and  Meeting 
responsibilities.  Palomar  Friends  held  a memorial 
meeting  for  her  on  January  21  in  the  social  hall  of 
Fallbrook  Christian  Church  with  approximately 
one  hundred  and  fifty  present.  Many  were  the 
spoken  tributes  to  her  living  faith  and  joyous  spirit. 

Young  and  old  loved  Edith  Vail.  She  was  patient 
and  ever  cheerful  in  the  face  of  physical  handicap, 
accepting  what  she  could  not  change  with  good 
spirit  and  no  self-pity.  She  never  lost  her  sense  of 
humor  and  she  always  had  encouragement  and  ap- 
preciation for  others.  The  thing  most  often  men- 
tioned about  her  after  her  going  was  the  warm  ra- 
diance of  her  smile. 

Palomar  Monthly  Meeting 
Gretchen  Tuthill,  Clerk 


norance  than  it  resolves.  We  must  call  upon  human- 
ism and  religion  to  face  the  dilemmas  posed  by  our 
ignorance,  but  only  after  we  have  allowed  science 
to  specify  them. 

Jack  Powelson 
Boulder,  CO  Meeting 
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I went  East  to  college.  From  Hinsdale,  a suburb 
of  Chicago.  Please  share  my  chuckle  at  young 
I was  then.  For  now  I live  on  San  Juan  Island,  fif- 
ty miles  west  of  the  western  coast  of  our  most  wes- 
tern state,  Washington.  And  I thought  I went  a 
long  way  East  then  . . . 

When  anyone  asked  me  why,  I said  what  would 
be  approved:  I went  because  Mount  Holyoke  had 
a good  economics  department,  my  intended  major. 
Really,  I went  because  my  mother  and  my  grand- 
mother and  their  chauffeur  had  taken  a tour  of 
Eastern  colleges  and  they  reported  that  it  had  a 
lovely,  small  campus  in  an  almost  non-existent 
town.  That  appealed  to  me.  Besides,  the  college 
accepted  me  (no  entrance  tests!)  on  the  basis  of 
my  high  school  record. 

1 went;  I graduated;  I majored  in  economics. 
Alzada  Comstock  and  Amy  Hewes  remain,  offer- 
ing Presence  as  they  move  around  inside  me.  Two 
vital,  remarkably  vibrant,  single  women  (with  Ger- 
man shepherds)  in  a time  when  “everyone”  marries. 
There  were  other  professors  in  the  Economics  and 
Sociology  Department;  faint  shadows  of  them 
drift  by  in  me,  unnamed. 

I minored  in  English,  which  was  what  I loved,  but 
of  course  English  wasn’t  serious.  Economics  was 
serious;  it  was  the  way  to  change  the  world  from 
the  unequal  privilege  which  had  raised  me.  I felt 
smug  in  my  willingness  to  destroy  my  heritage  in 
favor  of  justice  for  all. 

At  the  end  of  my  sophomore  year  I went  to 
Yazoo,  Mississippi,  to  participate  in  an  A.F.S.C. 
workcamp  — a bi-racial  cooperative  of  displaced 
sharecroppers,  begun  with  the  assistance  and  enthu- 
siasm of  Sherwood  Eddy.  In  the  eight  weeks  there 
(Visualize:  three  sharecroppers’  cabins  for  twenty 
or  so  college  students;  shower,  a barrel  of  water  we 
pumped  full  so  that  it  could  fall  down  on  us  — the 
lirst  shower  cold,  but  ample,  the  last  shower  warm- 
er, but  apt  to  leave  one  soapy  — and,  oh,  the  bicker- 
ing about  “fair”  shares,  oh,  the  heat!)  I tempered 
my  idealism.  I began  to  consider  the  nature  of  hu- 
man beings.  I made  one  significant  learning  that 
jias  remained  profound  all  my  life:  no  one  can 
“do  good”  to  others,  helping  them  to  “grow”  (from 
one’s  own  point  of  view,  naturally)  unless  willing 
to  participate  fully  in  meeting,  willing  also  to  grow 
and  to  be  changed.  Nothing  of  real  importance 
comes  without  intimate  inter-relatingness. 

That  was  the  crack  in  my  assumption  that  chang- 
ing the  economic  system  would  improve  human 
living.  Years  passed  and  I lived  on,  seeing  the  crack 


get  larger  and  larger  while  “English”  gained  more 
and  more  relevance:  it  shapes  the  image  of  the  hu- 
man. How  boorish,  how  arrogant,  how  hilarious, 
to  suppose  that  economics  can  be  a science  when 
it  is  based  on  human  desire.  The  production,  ex- 
change, and  consumption  of  man’s  worldly  goods 
moved  from  center  stage  in  me.  Replacing  it  was 
the  wild  and  persistent  longing  in  the  human  heart. 

Now  I no  longer  really  believe  economics  is  a ser- 
ious concern. 

In  suggesting  a Bulletin  aimed  at  Friends’  econo- 
mic concerns,  our  Editor,  Robert  Schutz,  says: 

“Yet  we  see  in  our  economic  relationships  hierar- 
chy, authority  and  submission,  gross  inequality, 
waste,  greed,  an  almost  universal  desire  to  profit  at 
the  expense  of  others,  even  of  the  community  and 
future  generations,  insecurity  and  lack  of  care  . . . 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  individual  to  stand 
against  this  tide  . . . Frankly,  I am  discouraged  . . .” 

I answer:  yes.  Just  so.  Therefore  we  can  forget 
economics  while  we  struggle  to  perfect  human  as- 
pirations, human  strivings,  human  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Impossible,  you  say?  Well,  that  is  why  it 
will  take  a little  longer.  Who  said,  “Dream  no  small 
dreams.  They  have  no  power  to  change  the  hearts 
of  men.”  I bless  an  unnamed  someone  for  these 
words.  Often  and  often  they  comfort  me. 

I,  of  course,  begin  with  me.  I must  make  a hier- 
archy of  things  I value;  I must  draw  an  ideal  human 
being  that  I would  like  to  be.  I must  devise  some 
gimmicks  to  remind  myself  of  these  choices  so  that 
my  deepest  aspirations  are  both  articulated  and  liv- 
ing alongside  of  me,  not  shut  in  a journal  for  hours 
or  weeks  or  months  at  a time. 

And  I must  ask  you  what  you  most  deeply  long 
to  have  and  to  be.  I must  really  care,  offering  my 
dreams  in  exchange  for  yours.  Then  we  may  dis- 
cover there’s  a pair  of  us,  working  together  in  or 
out  of  sight  and  mind. 

You  say  this  is  “impractical”  — that  it  will  take 
hopelessly  long?  Perhaps.  But  to  me  it  seems  the 
only  worthwhile  investment  of  time  and  energy. 
Direct  economic  concern  is  not  economical. 

Fromm  says  despair  has  no  survival  value.  Camus 
says  there  is  more  to  admire  in  men  than  to  despise. 

I say  that  God,  the  mysterious  all-inclusive  relating- 
ness,  intractable  and  ineluctable,  stands  out  around 
us,  beside  us,  inside  us.  Moment  by  moment,  let 
us  let  God  in,  take  intense  heart,  and  begin.  Quick, 
now;  here,  now;  always.  We  begin. 

Sally  Bryan 
University  Meeting 
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Review 

IS  THERE  HOPE  FOR  THE  CITY,  by  Donald  W. 
Shriver,  Jr.,  and  Karl  Ostrom,  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1977,  paperback,  $4.75. 

I dislike  modem  shopping  malls  intensely.  They 
alienate  my  consciousness  from  my  character. 

They  oversimplify  my  relationship  to  my  environ- 
ment. They  deny  me  any  degree  of  subtlety  in  my 
contacts  with  other  people.  They  confuse  me  with 
massive  and  insistent  doses  of  irrelevancy.  They  re- 
mind me  who’s  boss  in  this  society. 

Each  of  us  has  our  favorite  annoyances:  airports, 
IBM  cards,  football  stadia,  TV  commercials,  cock- 
tail parties,  military  parades.  They  offend  our  sen- 
ses and  they  symbolize  aspects  of  modern  life  that 
do  violence  to  our  understanding  of  human  nature. 

Generally  speaking,  most  of  us  try  to  avoid  en- 
gagements with  persistent  annoyances.  Not  so  the 
authors  of  Is  There  Hope  for  the  City.  They  have 
had  the  courage  to  see  the  agora  within  the  shopping 
mall,  the  light  within  the  dismal  science  of  econom- 
ics, and  hope  within  a society  that  has  built  an  ide- 
ology to  justify  its  greed.  Moreover,  their  conclud- 
ing assertions  bear  the  marks  of  deep  understand- 
ing, authenticity  and  love.  “An  affluent  society  . . . 
can  afford  to  raise  large  questions  of  social  justice 
and  compassion  . . . Affluence  created  in  America 
under  the  pressures  of  a highly  individualistic  cul- 
ture exerts  some  pressure,  in  turn,  upon  that  very 
individualism. . . .”  Rather  than  despair,  they  ask 
the  essential  question:  “Around  what  human  pur- 
poses shall  we  organize  economic  affluence?”  And 
they  even  suggest  some  of  the  necessary  ingredients 
of  an  answer! 

Both  the  style  and  content  of  the  book  give  evi- 
dence of  the  complexity  of  the  authors’  subject. 
They  have  combined  a series  of  personal  witnesses 
with  a rather  ambitious  societal  analysis.  They 
have  intersected  an  historical  study  with  a fresh  and 
and  novel  cross-sectional  analysis  of  contemporary 
American  life.  They  have  merged  theologici  under- 
standings with  socid  science.  Each  of  these  com- 
binations proves  its  worth  in  terms  of  clarity  and  in- 
sight, and  one  is  motivated  to  read  the  book  a 
second  time. 

Shriver  and  Ostrom  describe  how,  in  recent  de- 
cades, we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  defined 
in  narrow,  shortsighted  economic  terms.  We  have 
lost,  in  the  process,  our  sense  of  collective  strength, 
perhaps  even  our  commitment  to  the  human  species. 
In  separating  “church”  from  “state,”  we  have  blind- 
ed ourselves  to  the  objective  fact  that  our  social  be- 
havior stems  inevitably  from  our  religious  beliefs. 
“From  worship  of  Bai,  to  worship  of  wealth,  to 
the  oppression  of  the  poor:  an  effortless  transition 
belonging  to  the  seamless  integrity  of  one  corrupt 


life-style!”  Christianity  no  longer  witnesses  to  truth 
at  the  core  of  the  society,  but  merely  chases  that, 
society  with  a set  of  belated  reforms  or  a spiritual 
individualism  that  frees  our  political  and  economic 
institutions  from  moral  responsibility.  Perhaps 
more  crucial  is  our  inability  to  act  at  the  intimate 
scale  that  is  available  to  us  all,  every  day  of  our 
lives.  Even  our  capacity  for  worshiping  together 
is  eroded. 

Here  enters  the  notion  of  “ethical  maturity,” 
which,  for  me,  binds  the  book  into  a whole.  The 
authors  ask:  “Who  are  the  ‘People  of  God?’  ” - 
who  are  the  people  who  practice  “a  style  of  life 
that  finds  strength  rather  than  threat  in  the  inter- 
play of  individuality,  intimacy  and  public  obliga- 
tion?” These  people  tend  to  have  the  following 
traits:  a disposition  to  act  on  their  beliefs;  a will- 
ingness to  put  the  public  good  above  their  own  in- 
terests; an  intellectual  and  emotional  openness; 
and  an  affirmative  (trusting)  disposition  towards 
life.  The  circumstances  wherein  these  traits  can 
become  operational  are  summarized  in  these  sen- 
tences: “The  righteous  cannot  live  by  faith  alone 
. . . Such  individuals  ...  are  candidates  for  lives 
of  quiet  desperation.  Without  the  links  of  friend- 
ship, a worshiping  community,  a community  for 
political  discourse,  and  associates  for  their  public 
action,  the  faithful  are  also  the  frustrated.” 

As  I contemplate  the  messages  in  Is  There  Hope 
for  the  City,  I find  many  that  are  important  for 
Quakers  specifically  to  hear. 

1.  Our  self-judgments  regarding  the  courage,  in- 
volvement and  effectiveness  of  current-day  Ameri- 
can Quakers  need  to  be  put  into  historical  and  so- 
cietal context.  Almost  the  entirety  of  Western  Pro- 
testantism - and  Western  religions  generally  - lost 
their  social  influence  a century  or  more  ago.  Even 
now,  the  “Church”  is  having  difficulty  catching  up 
with  or  having  influence  upon  the  system  of  rela- 
tionships and  rewards  that  dominates  our  lives.  We 
Quakers  need  to  recognize  this  context  as  part  of 
our  own  reality.  To  imagine  that  we  can  ignore  it 
or  work  outside  it  is  to  perpetuate  a self-deception 
that  will  in  the  last  analysis  further  limit  our  effec- 
tiveness. 

2.  While  we  cannot  fully  identify,  much  less 
create,  ethical  maturity  in  persons,  we  can  do  much 
to  encourage  it  amongst  us.  The  authors  recognize 
the  full  range  of  nourishing  ingredients.  “There  are 
times  when  personal,  institutional,  and  social  peace 
needs  the  disturbance  of  anxiety  if  faith,  hope,  and 
love  are  to  be  released.  At  other  times  ideas  or  ac- 
tions by  some  persons  must  be  sharply  challenged 
or  pruned  for  the  sake  of  their  ultimate  maturity; 
and  there  are  yet  other  times  for  quiet  support,  for 
incubation  of  that  which  is  too  delicate  to  challenge. 

(Continued  on  page  1 10) 
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Letter 

AFSC  VIOLENCE? 

Dear  Bob: 

Ali  Alyami,  consultant  to  the  Middle  East  Task 
Force  of  the  AFSC,  in  a recent  talk  at  the  Palo  Alto 
Friends’  Meeting  did  not  open  his  remarks  with  a 
presentation  of  the  AFSC’s  excellent  booklet  on 
the  Middle  East.  Instead,  he  urged  the  audience  to 
buy  an  impassioned  defense  of  the  P.L.O.’s  terror- 
ist position.  When  asked  if  there  were  not  those 
in  Israel  and  in  the  Arab  world  who  still  cherish  a 
belief  in  non-violence  and  look  toward  a peaceful 
solution,  he  replied  negatively.  Repeatedly  and 
heatedly  he  said  that  Quakers  are  unrealistic  in 
their  views  and  expectations.  His  heroes  are  the 
terrorists  who  are  sacrificing  themselves  for  the 
creation  of  the  nation  they  seek.  And  if  they  once 
have  that  nation,  he  predicted,  they  will  still  try  to 
drive  the  Israelis  out  of  Israel.  He  did  not  mention 
Sadat  and  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Bill  Sutherland,  who  represents  the  AFSC  in 
South  Africa,  spoke  with  evangelistic  fervor  on  be- 
half of  African  terrorists  to  a much  larger  group  at 
the  Palo  Alto  Unitarian  Church.  He  ignored  a ques- 
tion from  the  floor  as  to  whether  or  not  there  were 
those  in  South  Africa  who  upheld  the  beliefs  of 
Alan  Paton  and  John  Luthuli.  Like  Alyami,  he  did 
not  accept  non-violence  as  a viable  technique. 

When  he  suggested  that  black  domestics  in  white 
homes  slightly  poison  the  food  of  their  employers, 
a burst  of  laughter  and  scattered  applause  came 
from  the  audience,  which  included  many  with 
whom  I had  walked  or  demonstrated  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Terrorism  is  “in,”  reform  is  “out.”  Violence  is 
“in,”  non-violence  is  “out,”  but  must  Quakers  be 
part  of  the  mainstream?  Am  I really  out  of  touch 
with  reality,  as  Ali  Alyami  pointedly  suggested, 
when  I continue  to  respect  values  enunciated  by 
Buddha,  Jesus,  Thoreau,  Gandhi,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  Cesar  Chavez? 

I cannot  be  put  off  by  being  told  that  every  man 
or  woman  is  right  who  is  sincere.  Hitler  was  sincere 
in  his  belief  in  Nordic  supremacy.  I respect  the 
“something  of  God”  in  Hitler  that  made  him  nurse 
his  mother  tenderly  through  terminal  cancer.  I 
cannot  believe  it  was  that  same  “something  of  God” 
that  made  him  the  ruthless  dictator  who  destroyed 
millions  of  Jews,  Poles,  German  dissidents,  and  the 
retarded.  The  “something  of  God”  in  every  man,  as 
as  I see  it,  is  infmitesmimal  and  needs  rigorous  tend- 
ing, and  only  rarely  bursts  into  a flame  that  illu- 
mines the  Truth.  Fox  spoke  truth  to  power  in  his 
day,  as  did  Woolman  when  he  refused  to  dine  with 


Letter 

SAME  MEETING? 

Dear  Friends, 

Madge  and  I heard  Ali  Alyami  talk  at  Palo  Alto 
Friends  Meeting  and  although  we  did  not  hear  him 
say  any  of  the  things  Mildred  Goertzel  reports,  we 
think  we  were  at  the  same  meeting.  Ali  did  recom- 
mend a book  about  the  Palestinians  as  helpful  if 
we  wanted  to  know  how  the  Palestinians  felt  and 
why.  In  no  case  did  he  indicate  that  he  supported 
any  of  the  violent  actions  arising  from  those  feel- 
ings. To  accuse  Ali  of  this  is  like  blaming  a weath- 
erman for  predicting  a tornado,  with  the  charge 
that  his  prediction  implies  support  for  the  damage 
done. 

He  could  not  possibly  have  said  that  if  the 
Palestinians  are  allowed  to  set  up  a nation  of  their 
own  “they  will  still  try  to  drive  the  Israelis  out  of 
Israel.”  I say  this  categorically  because  Ali  and 
the  AFSC  advocate  the  two-state  solution  as  an 
essential  part  of  any  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also 
that  the  AFSC  Middle  East  Program  Committee, 
who  chose  Ali  as  their  consultant,  had  a large  hand 
in  the  writing  of  the  AFSC  statement  on  the 
Middle  East  that  Mildred  characterizes  as  an  “ex- 
cellent booklet.” 

I did  not  hear  Bill  Sutherland  speak  at  the  Palo 
Alto  Unitarian  Church,  but  I have  heard  him 
speak  several  times  recently  and  in  no  case  was 
his  message  compatible  with  what  is  reported 
here. 

The  AFSC  is  aware  that  its  support  of  liberation 
struggles  in  other  parts  of  the  world  can  be  mis- 
interpreted, especially  when  these  struggles  are 
accompanied  by  large  scale  violence  on  both  sides. 
Mildred  Goertzel  should  take  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  other  Friends  share  her  concern  that  the 
basic  Quaker  values  underlying  AFSC  work  for 
justice  and  against  oppression  continue  to  be 
made  explicit  as  the  unique  element  we  can  bring 
to  these  situations. 

Ben  Seaver 
AFSC  Executive  Committee 


Friends  who  had  slaves. 

I do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Ali  Alyami  or  Bill 
Sutherland,  or  deny  the  reality  of  the  distressful 
circumstances  they  describe.  If  they  represent, 
however,  the  basic  values  of  the  AFSC  and  Quakers, 
then  I am  a disabled  sloop,  lonely,  lost  at  sea  with 
my  ship-to-shore  communication  completely  out 
of  kilter. 

Mildred  Goertzel 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 
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PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  REGISTRATION  INFORMATION 

This  summer  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  will  again  gather  on  a college  campus,  this  time  in 
Whittier.  The  Site  Committee,  responding  to  growing  support  for  a Southern  California 
meeting  place,  investigated  Whittier  College  as  a possibility  for  PYM  1978  and  reported  its 
initial  findings  last  August.  Final  approval  for  this  site  and  for  adding  an  extra  day  to  the 
PYM  schedule  was  given  by  representatives  from  monthly  meetings  at  the  March  Interim 
Meeting.  Alternating  the  site  between  North  and  South  more  regularly  will  allow  Friends 
previously  hindered  by  distance  to  participate  more  actively  in  the  Yearly  Meeting.  In  prac- 
tical terms,  this  move  South  will  mean  increased  travel  for  Friends  in  the  North  while 
arrangements  will  fall  primarily  on  Southern  California  Meetings.  From  another  perspec- 
tive, we  might  view  this  as  an  ecumenical  movement  giving  us  a chance  to  grow  closer  to 
our  cousins  of  California  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Whittier  Campus  includes  meeting  and  sleeping  space,  tennis  & volley  ball  courts,  a 
swimming  pool,  outdoor  amphitheatre  and  Broadoak  School.  Housing  is  two  and  four- 
person  dormitory  rooms.  No  single-room  requests  can  be  filled,  since  the  number  of  beds 
available  to  us  is  smaller  than  in  years  past.  However,  roommate  requests  are  encouraged 
and  for  those  who  require  single-room  accommodations.  Hotel  William  Penn  is  less  than 
one  block  from  campus.  Blankets,  linen,  pillows  and  towels  are  furnished.  Separate  dorm 
assignments  are  not  planned  for  families  or  high  school  age  Friends. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  that  no  on-campus  camping  will  be  possible  this  year. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  at  Whittier-Narrows  campground  a few  miles  from  the  col- 
lege for  campers. 

Meals  will  be  provided  by  the  Whittier  College  Food  Service.  Both  vegetarian  and  non- 
vegetarian selections  will  be  available  at  each  meal.  Although  meals  can  be  purchased  indi- 
vidually, meal  packets  are  the  most  economical  food  arrangement.  Packets  for  6-Day  at- 
tenders  begin  Sunday,  August  6,  and  those  for  5-Day  attenders  begin  Monday,  August  7. 
Both  pari^^ets  start  with  the  evening  meal. 

Worship  Fellowship  Groups  combine  discussion  with  silent  worship  in  small  groups. 
Unprogrammed  worship  is  a silent  meeting  in  the  manner  of  Friends.  Both  groups  meet 
simultaneously,  so  you  will  need  to  sign  up  for  one  or  the  other. 

Requests  for  interest  and  sharing  groups  need  to  be  made  by  June  30.  Write  Asenath 
Young,  535  N.  Fremont  Drive,  Pasadena  91103  for  information. 

Please  ask  someone  to  care  for  your  pet(s)  while  you  attend  Yearly  Meeting.  If  this  is 
not  possible,  arrangements  can  be  made,  at  your  expense,  to  board  your  pet  at  a local 
kennel.  Specify  if  kennel  information  is  needed.  Drugs  and  alcohol  are  not  permitted  at 
Yearly  Meeting  nor  are  skateboards,  which  create  a safety  hazard. 

Activities  and  field  trips  for  cnildren  (age  groups  0-2,  3-5,  6-8,  9-12)  are  planned  through- 
out the  week  while  parents  attend  plenary  sessions.  The  Sunday  program  will  be  a recrea- 
tional “get  to  know  you”  activity.  Much  needed  and  appreciated  volunteer  help  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  children’s  program.  Sign-up  lists  will  be  available  during  registration 
for  those  who  wish  to  donate  some  time.  Please  encourage  your  child(ren)  to  take  part  in 
the  activities  which  have  been  planned  for  them.  Junior  and  Junior  High  Friends  plan  their 
own  activities  and  field  trips.  As  in  past  years.  Junior  Friend  “guides”  will  help  arriving 
Friends  locate  their  rooms,  carry  baggage,  answer  questions,  etc.,  during  registration. 
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In  order  to  register-  I 

1.  Fill  out  the  registration  form  completely.  Use  the  fee  schedule  to  fi^i 

your  fees.  If  under  l8,  complete  the  Medical  Release  form  on  the  back 
page . i 

2.  Information  sheet  on  children( ages  12  under)  needs  to  be  filled  out  foi| 
childrens  program  coordinators  * SEE  BACK  PAGE 

3.  Have  the  Clerk  sign  your  registration  form. 

U.  Enclose  a $10  deposit  or  the  Full  Amount  with  your  registration.  Make 
checks  payable  to:  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

U.  Mail  your  registration  and  deposit  before  July  15,  1978510  the  PYM  Regij- 
trar,  Lonnie  Harvey,  121  Colorado  Street,  Santa  Cruz  CA  95060  or  phone  | 
(U08)  U26-5992.  A late  fee  of  10^  will  be  added  after  July  15 . 


Me 

eting  Affiliation 

MAMS 

address 

ZIP* 

1. 

0 

3. 

It. 

Junior  Friends (l0-12th  grade) /Junior  High  Friends (T”9th  grade) 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

ZIP 

1. 

2. 

3. 

it. 

Childrens  Program(l2  years  under) 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

ZIP 

1. 

2. 

3. 

it. 

FEE  SCHEDULE: 

FRIENDS  OVER 

CHILD 

CHILD 

FAMILY 

i 

8 YEARS 

h-8  YEARS 

UNDER  1*  YEARS 

MAXIMUM 

1 

REGISTRATION 

5.00 

U.OO 

free 

none 

6-DAY  ROOM  & BOARD 

65.00 

5U.OO 

*free 

31Q.00.. 

5 -DAY  ROOM  & BOARD 

5U.00 

its.  00 

*free 

266 . 00 

6-day  room  only 

.00 

Pf^.OO 

*free 

133.00 

5 -DAY  ROOM  ONLY 

. ?6.on 

PP.OO 

*free 

129.00 

6-DAY  FOOD  ONLY 

36.00 

30.00 

^ee 

ITT. 00 

5 -DAY  FOOD  ONLY 

30.00 

25.00 

free 

148.00 

' 

CAMPING 

.50/Day 

.50/Day 

free 

none 

1 

DAI  ahenmise 

2 , 00 /Day 

2 .00 /Day 

free 

none 

i 

! 

L 

applies  only  if  child  does  not  occupy  a bed 


I 
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Clerk ' s Signature 


ARE  YOU  ATTENDING  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME? 


If  you  have  any  special  needs,  preferences  or  problems (i.e. disabilities,  food 
medical),  please  list  below 


REG.  FOOD  ROOM  R00M&  CAMP-  TOTAL 

FEE  ONLY  ONLY  BOARD  ING 


ENTER  FAMILY  MAXIMUM  HERE • • • 

r 

PHONE 

WORSHIP  PREFERENCE 
AGE  Unpro  Wor/Fel 

< 

J 

1 

1 

1 

ENTER  $5.00  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  JUNIOR  YEARLY  MEETING 

TJITPTr 

niiinjii  •••••••• 

PHONE 

AGE  unnro  Wor/Fel 

- — 

i 

! 

1 

ENTER  $5.00  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  CHILDRENS  PROGRAM 

T TT^T^  n 

IlILrVIL 

.^liUNE  . APE NOT  APPLICABT.E 

• 

1 

NOTE: Friends  who  serve  on  some  PYM  committee 

S, 

TOTAL  FEES 

are  official  monthly  meeting  represenatives , 
coordinate  arrangements  attend  PYM  one  day  e 
for  meetings  and  set-up.  5-Day  registration 
plies  to  those  who  do  not  have  these  special 

or 

LATE  FEE 

arly 

DEPOSIT  ENCLOSED  or 

ap“ 

FULL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 

BALANCE  DUE 

NOTE;  Friends  who  need  financial  assistance  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting  should 
contact  their  Monthly  Meeting  for  Scholarship  help.  If  not  able  to  supply 
the  needed  help,  your  Meeting  can  apply  for  PYM  scholarships  to  its  treasurer, 
Stratton  Jaquette,  258  Cherry  Avenue,  Los  Altos  CA  9*+022 

COMMENTS : 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Please  Complete  the  Following  for  Children’s  Program  Coordinators 

Full  Name  of  Child(ren)  (Circle  Age  Group  Days  Will  Attend 


0-2  3-5  6-8  9-12 
0-2  3-5  6-8  9-12 
0-2  3-5  6-8  9-12 
0-2  3-5  6-8  9-12 


S M T W T F S 
S M T W T F S 
S M T W T F S 
S M T W T F S 


List  any  special  needs  or  problems  of  child: 


Medical  Release  Forms  are  required  for  all  attenders  under  1 8 years.  The  form  must  be 
signed  before  a child/youth  can  attend  Yearly  Meeting  unaccompanied  by  parent  or 
guardian  or  take  part  in  field  trips. 


MEDICAL  RELEASE 

(This  form  is  required  for  each  minor  attending  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting) 

The  undersigned  parent,  or  legal  guardian,  of  [Full  name  of  Minor(s)] 

, vAio  will  attend 

the  1978  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  at  Whittier  College, 

Whittier,  California,  authorizes  (Name  of  Sponsor) , 

or  the  Registrar  or  Youth  Program  Co-ordinator  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  to  arrange 
for  emergency  medical  care  or  other  medical  attention  deemed  necessary,  including 
admission  to  a hospital,  of  above  named  minor(s)  in  the  event  that  such  medical  at- 
tention or  care  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorized  person(s)  or  entity,  determined  to 
be  necessary;  and  hereby  absolves  such  authorized  person(s)  or  entity  from  personal 
liability  arising  from  the  exercise  of  such  authority,  including  any  and  all  costs,  ex- 
penses, and  charges  for  medical  or  hospital  care  provided  by  or  received  frofn  whom- 
soever, and  costs  of  transportation  related  thereto. 


(Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian) 


(Area  Code,  Telephone  Number)  (Street  Address) 


(Date) 


(City,  State,  Zip) 
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A QUAKER  CONCERN 


Last  September  I became  aware  of  my  manifest 
ignorance  of  new  approaches  to  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  diabetes  that  offer  real  hope  to  those  af- 
flicted. These  diseases  are  the  leading  killers  and 
cripplers  in  the  United  States  today,  and  almost 
everyone  I know  has  a friend  or  relative  afflicted. 

I resolved  to  try  to  share  this  information  with 
others.  I was  particularly  shocked  to  find  that 
most  physicians  are  either  unaware  of  these  ap- 
proaches or  refuse  to  investigate  them. 

It  may  sound  incredible,  but  regeneration  of  or- 
gans and  blood  vessels,  and  reversal  of  moribund 
symptons,  can  take  place  without  drugs  — even  by 
people  over  eighty. 

This  dramatic  story  relates  to  a former  patient  of 
the  Longevity  Center  of  Santa  Barbara,"*  which 
specializes  in  degenerative  diseases.  She  came  to 
the  Center  with  multiple  disease  symptoms:  inter- 
mittent limping;  advanced  clogging  of  the  arteries; 
angina,  a heart  condition  causing  excruciating  pain; 
high  blood  pressure,  and  arthritis.  She  was  taking  * 
eight  drugs:  Aldomet,  Esidrix,  and  K-Lyte  for  high 
blood  pressure;  nitroglycerine  for  the  angina;  Di- 
goxin  for  the  cardiovascular  problems;  Arlidin  to 
dilate  the  blood  vessels;  Pro-banthine  for  gastro- 
intestinal conditions;  and  Aspirin  for  the  arthritis. 

At  75  she  had  had  a heart  attack  and  at  81  was 
being  treated  for  congestive  heart  failure.  Walking 
50  feet  caused  severe  cramps.  Yet  a year  after  she 
entered  the  program,  she  was  free  of  all  eight  drugs. 
At  ages  85  thru  88  she  entered  the  1974-77  Senior 
Olympics  at  Irvine,  California  and  won  the  half- 
mile  and  mile  events. 

This  example  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  cases 
that  are  proving  out  the  theories  of  the  Longevity 
Center  and  are  clearly  set  forth  in  Live  Longer  Now, 
a book  by  Leonard,  Hofer,  and  Pritikin  published 
in  1974.  It  is  now  in  paperback.  Basing  their  con- 
clusions on  more  than  131  scientific  studies  publish- 
ed over  the  past  fifty  years,  they  attribute  the  mark- 
ed increase  in  degenerative  diseases  among  U.S. 
citizens  to  two  alterations  in  our  way  of  life  and 
diet.  (1)  We  are  now  eating  many  processed  foods, 
pit>ducts  containing  white  flour,  sugar,  and  preser- 
vatives, and  large  amounts  of  fatty  meat.  There  is 
a clear  association  between  high  sugar,  fat,  and  cho- 
lesterol diets  and  degenerative  disease.^  One  study 
indicated  that  45%  of  a group  of  300  American  men 
in  their  early  twenties  all  had  the  beginning  symp- 
tons of  clogging  of  the  arteries  — atherosclerosis. 
And  these  men  were  all  soldiers  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably in  better  condition  than  those  rejected  by 
for  the  draft.  (2)  We  are  largely  sedentary,  and 
weight  control  is  often  of  more  concern  than  lack 


of  food.  Therefore  the  researchers  theorized  that 
if  the  diet  and  the  exercise  were  changed  the  de- 
generative diseases  might  be  prevented  and  possibly 
corrected. 

While  all  of  this  research  has  been  reported  be- 
fore, no  single  group  had  ever  brought  the  studies 
together  and  set  out  to  prove  the  consistency  of 
the  theory.  What  the  Longevity  Center  proved  has 
been  affirmed  by  many  health  food  practitioners 
for  years,  but  few  have  based  their  recommenda- 
tions on  such  detailed  scientific  nutritional  and  med- 
ical studies,  and  then  been  able  at  the  same  tme  to 
point  to  their  carefully  documented  case  histories. 

When  I visited  the  Center  last  November,  it  had 
five  physicians  and  about  sixty  other  technical  and 
supportive  staff.  There  the  ambulatory  patients 
and  their  spouses  (if  possible)  are  introduced  to  a 
drastic  change  in  diet,  a carefully  monitored  exer- 
cise program,  and  a series  of  lectures  on  the  bases 
for  the  theory  and  practice  of  reversing  degenera- 
tive disease.  This  is  usually  carried  out  within  twen- 
ty-six days.  It  is  all  described  in  detail  in  the  book. 

Carefully  monitored  exercise  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  plan,  which  is  called  the  2100  program.  Walk- 
ing or  jogging  has  proved  to  be  the  universally  accept- 
able method  and  most  patients  soon  average  four  to 
six  miles  per  day. 

The  elderly  woman  patient  first  cited  in  this  re- 
port is  probably  one  of  their  most  celebrated  ex- 
amples of  the  body’s  ability  to  heal  itself,  but  many 
other  degenerative  conditions  have  responded  in 
similar  manner.  Here  are  a few  examples  described 
in  the  book. 

1 . A girl,  age  19,  diabetic  since  age  3,  and  taking 
sixty  units  of  insulin  each  day,  reduced  her  insulin 
intake  to  six  units  per  day  after  six  weeks  on  the 
program.  She  had  been  swollen  with  edema  and 
lost  twenty  pounds  of  weight  and  fluid. 

2.  A man,  age  62,  who  had  been  taking  drugs  for 
10  years  for  high  blood  pressure  was  able  to  stop 
all  drugs  within  three  months  after  starting  the  pro- 
gram. Even  with  drugs  his  blood  pressure  was 
160/90.  It  is  now  137/83. 

3.  A man,  age  48,  had  been  advised  by  his  cardiolo- 
gist to  abandon  all  exercise  other  than  short  slow 
walks  because  of  coronary  insufficiency.  His  cho- 
lesterol level  was  over  300mg.  per  ml.  and  he  feared 
an  imminent  heart  attack.  Two  years  after  careful- 
ly following  the  program,  he  is  now  running  five 
miles  four  times  per  week.  His  cholesterol  level  is 
at  125  mg.  per  ml. 

4.  A man,  age  52,  diagnosed  as  a diabetic  10  years 

ago,  had  been  taking  oral  medications  for  the  dia- 
betes ever  since.  Concerned  about  possible  blind- 
ness from  diabetic  retinopathy  and  other  compli- 
cations, he  applied  to  the  Center  for  its  program 
and  eliminated  all  drugs,  and  all  evidence  of  diabe- 
tes is  gone.  (continued  on  page  108) 
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(Concern:  continued  from  page  107) 

In  many  cases  patients  were  about  to  have  by-pass 
heart  surgery,  but  found  at  the  end  of  the  26-day 
regimen,  that  this  was  not  necessary  and  the  phy- 
sical symptoms  of  Angina  had  disappeared.  But  it 
is  essential  to  stay  on  the  program  to  prevent  re- 
currence. 

I asked  Nathan  Pritikin,  the  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter, whether  he  had  been  aware  of  Dr.  Max  Gerson’s 
work  with  cancer  and  other  degenerative  diseases 
back  in  the  thirties  and  forties.  He  was  a famous 
German  physician  who  had  had  optimum  results 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  before  penicillin, 
and  treated  diabetes,  arteriosclerosis,  and  cancer 
all  based  on  a radical  change  in  diet.  He  had  de- 
scribed all  of  this  in  clinical  detail  in  his  450  page 
book,  A Cancer  Therapy-Results  of  Fifty  Cases.^ 

Pritikin  stated  that  Dr.  Gerson  was  definitely 
ahead  of  his  time,  even  though  parts  of  his  diet  are 
counter-productive  according  to  more  recent  nu- 
tritional research.  Pritikin  is  also  now  working 
with  cancer  patients.  But  I find  that  most  physi- 
cians unless  they  are  nutritionally  oriented  know 
nothing  of  Dr.  Gerson,  whom  Albert  Schweitzer 
called  “one  of  the  most  eminent  geniuses  in  med- 
ical history.”  Another  example  of  orthodox  med- 
ical prejudice  is  the  negative  attitude  toward  Dr. 
Linus  Pauling,^  who  just  recently  revealed  a five 
year  study  with  1000  terminal  cancer  patients  in 
Scotland,  where  those  taking  10,000  milligrams 
of  Vitamin  C per  day  lived  four  times  longer;  in 
some  cases  the  cancer  has  totally  disappeared.  The 
Japanese  are  using  2000  milligrams  for  each  hos- 
pital patient  and  have  found  that  they  have  elimi- 
nated infectious  hepatitis  in  blood  transfusions. 

Exciting  new  evidence  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  cancer  is  now  available  from  Scotland, 
Israel,  and  Mexico,  but  even  in  the  United  States 
unorthodox  methods  are  having  remarkable  success. 
I have  put  this  information  together  in  a printed 
form  — The  Metabolic  Approach  to  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Degenerative  Disease.  It  is  available  at 
cost  from  me  for  $1.25  at  9569  Brookside  Ave., 

Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005. 


^ Longevity  Center,  1121  E.  Cabrillo  Blvd.  Santa  Barbara 
93103 

2aIso  see  The  Anti-Cancer  Diet:  Dr.  Donald  Germann, 
"Woman's  Day,  3/27/78 

Nutritional  Carcinoqenisis:  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Wynder,  Vol. 
300,  1 1 /30/77,  Annals  of  New  York  Academy  of 
Science. 

^A  Cancer  Therapy:  Results  of  Fifty  Cases:  Max  Gerson. 
lACVF,  7740  W.  Manchester,  L.A.  90291. 

^Linus  Pauling  Institute  of  Science  and  Medicine,  2700 
Sand  Hill  Road,  Menlo  Park,  94025. 

Ian  Thiermann 
Santa  Monica  Meeting 


News  Notes 

On  behalf  of  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation,  Harrop  Freeman  of  Cornell,  an  author- 
ity on  constitutional  law,  testified  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  March  1.  Although  com- 
mending the  effort  to  codify  outmoded  U.S.  Crimi- 
nal statutes,  he  protested  the  emphasis  on  incarcer- 
ation as  punishment  and  the  lack  of  effort  to  ex- 
amine alternatives  to  imprisonment. 

Korea  Quaker  News  carries  some  chilling  infor- 
mation on  working  conditions  in  Korea.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Korean  Economic  Planning  Board,  South 
Koreans  in  factories  averaged  52.6  hours  per  week 
in  1976,  highest  in  the  world.  Yet,  Korea  Times, 
Seoul,  Oct.  13,  1977,  announces  that  the  Korean 
government  is  authorizing  extension  of  work  hours 
to  60  per  week. 

Hiroshima  Citizens’  Group,  doing  research  on 
Korean  political  prisoners,  has  designed  cards 
that  may  be  sent  to  such  prisoners  on  their  birth- 
days. Cards,  a calendar,  and  a newsletter  are  avail- 
able for  purchase  from  the  Group,  c/o  Tezukuri- 
Kaidan,  2-4-1,  Sakai  Machi,  Hiroshima  T-733, 

Japan.  (Cards  are  20  cents  each,  calendar,  S3,  quar- 
terly newsletter,  50  cents  per  issue,  list  of  prisoners, 
free.  Personal  checks  are  preferred.  Airmail  pos- 
tage to  Japan,  31  cents  per  half-ounce) 

Letter 

THANKS  FOR  SHARING 
Dear  Editor: 

I’m  writing  to  thank  Myra  Keen  for  shedding 
light  on  the  perplexities  of  sharing  our  worldly 
goods.  Friends  do  tend  to  keep  a lid  on  the  sub- 
ject! 

In  our  Meeting  we  find  relatively  little  enthu- 
siasm for  Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources;  many 
hold  the  view  that  person-to-person  relationships 
are  what’s  needed,  not  financial  band-aids  for  the 
world’s  bruised  people.  It’s  true  that  giving  money 
is  not  the  best  expression  of  caring,  but,  without 
cash  for  the  modest  salaries  of  those  who  teach 
and  assist  with  development  in  poor  countries,  the 
hunger  and  despair  of  fellow  humans  would  in- 
crease. The  complexities  of  sharing  world  resources 
are  endless,  but  writing  a check  or  contributing 
some  coins  is  an  act  of  faith  and  perhaps  of  contri- 
tion. 

How  easy  it  is  to  become  entranced  with  the 
Meeting’s  needs  for  a better  place  to  gather  for  wor- 
ship, business  and  sociability,  forgetting  that  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  carried  on  a significant  ministry 
without  a meeting  house. 

Betty  Barnhart 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting 
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Review 

Vines  on  the  Mountains,  by  John  Ormerod 
Greenwood.  Volume  II  of  Quaker  Encounters, 
published  by  William  Sessions,  Limited,  of  York, 
England. -t  5.55,  postpaid.  320  pp.,  21  plates. 

The  title  of  this  book  comes  from  a letter  of 
George  Fox  in  1660,  who  encouraged  William 
Ames  toward  missionary  work  by  alluding  to  Jere- 
miah 31:5,  “Thou  shalt  yet  plant  vines  on  the 
mountains  of  Samaria.”  The  first-generation 
Friends  travelled  extensively;  then,  after  the  period 
of  persecution  and  Quietism,  the  missionary  im- 
pulse became  so  subdued  that  Quakers  generally 
renounced  all  such  efforts  as  proselyting.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  we  overlook  or  forget  the  vali- 
ant work  of  those  who  did  continue  to  feel  the 
call  of  the  Spirit  to  minister  abroad. 

Only  one  with  the  talent  of  John  Ormerod 
Greenwood  could  have  taken  the  immense  amount 
of  documentary  material  he  had  at  hand  and  have 
turned  it,  as  he  has,  into  a lively  and  readable  ac- 
count. We  learn  from  him  that  the  missionary  ef- 
fort was  not  always  initiated  by  Quakers  in  Britain 
or  (to  a lesser  extent)  in  America.  Many  times  it 
happened  that  some  small  group  in  an  isolated  re- 
gion of  the  world  would  begin  a practice  of  silent 
worship  in  their  homes;  would  be  challenged  by 
orthodox  religionists  or  dubbed  “Quaker”  by  their 
neighbors,  would  search  to  find  out  who  the  Qua- 
kers were,  and  would  then  send  an  appeal  for  gui- 
dance. Answering  these  calls,  Friends  journeyed, 
often  under  appallingly  hard  conditions,  to  remote 
areas  of  France,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Russia, 
Madagascar,  Africa,  and  India.  There  they  would 
render  such  help  as  they  could,  would  perhaps  set 
up  a school,  and  then  would  return  with  a burning 
appeal  for  further  effort. 

In  a Society  whose  members  acted  only  upon 
their  own  perception  of  the  Inner  Light,  training 
of  workers  and  setting  up  of  regular  mission  sta- 
tions abroad  was  fraught  with  problems.  Not  un- 
til 1868  was  a Friends  Foreign  Mission  Association 
even  organized,  and  it  was  not  accepted  as  a part 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting  until  1917  (to  be 
merged  in  1927  with  the  Friends  Service  Council). 
Much  of  the  formal  work  abroad  had  to  be  done  in 
cooperation  with  missions  of  other  denominations. 
Yet  the  work  went  on,  and  scores  of  dedicated 
Friends  committed  their  lives  to  this  service.  Their 
stories  make  poignant  reading.  They  may  have  la- 
bored largely  unrecognized,  but  this  book  shows  us 
that  they  have  left  us  a heritage  of  which  we  can 
be  proud. 


Letter 

A MOVEMENT  OR  A STATIC  REMNANT? 

Dear  Editor: 

To  come  alive  — and  bring  all  this  suffering  world 
to  life  — won’t  Quakerism  have  to  change?  The 
question  is  not  heretical.  Bringing  the  Inner  Light 
to  the  entire  world  truly  was  Quakerism’s  original 
mission,  laid  aside  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  I 
quote  Rufus  Jones,  Quakerism  in  the  American 
Colonies  (pp.  xxiii,  xxiv  and  footnote  to  xxxix). 

“In  the  creative  state  of  the  (Quaker)  movement 
the  leaders  were  profoundly  conscious  that  they 
had  discovered  a universal  truth  which  was  to  per- 
meate humanity,  and  form,  by  its  inherent  demon- 
stration and  power,  a World-Church  — the  Church 
of  the  living  God.  It  was  in  the  inspiration  of  this 
great  idea  that  the  pioneer  missionaries  went  forth. 
Then  gradually  the  movement  underwent  a radical 
change  of  ideal.  The  aim  slowly  narrowed  down  to 
the  formation  of  a ‘spiritual  remnant’  set  apart  to 
guard  and  preserve  ‘the  truth’  . . . World-vision 
faded  out,  and  attention  focused  on  ‘Quakerism’ 
as  an  end-in-itself  ...  No  creed  was  made  and  no 
declaration  of  faith  was  adopted,  but  . . . not  only 
did  the  ideas  of  the  Society  crystallize  into  static 
concepts  of  truth,  the  form  of  worship,  too,  became 
fixed  and  well-nigh  unalterable  . . . 

“Men  (and  women)  spent  their  precious  lives,  not 
in  propagating  the  living  principles  of  spiritual  re- 
ligion in  the  great  life  of  the  world,  but  in  perfect- 
ing and  transmitting  a ‘system’  within  the  circle  of 
the  Society  . . . But  it  must  not  be  concluded  be- 
cause Quakerism  did  not  flourish  under  these  limi- 
tations that  therefore  its  spiritual  ideal  has  broken 
down.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  hardly  yet  been  given 
an  adequate  triald'  (emphasis  added) 

How  then  can  it  be  given  an  adequate  trial?  What 
What  is  the  first  necessity?  Isn’t  it,  as  Bob  Schutz 
said  (Feb.  Friends  Bulletin)  “a  large,  strong,  com- 
mitted membership?”  What  is  the  chief  block  to 
that? 

Well,  it  happens  that  a Pendle  Hill  Meeting-Work- 
shop considered  that  problem  last  October  and 
Janet  Lugo  in  Friends  Journal,  Jan.  1,  1978,  out- 
lined the  answer.  Her  article  is  titled  The  Meeting 
as  a Caring  Community.  Here  is  the  heart  of  it: 

“We  do  not  have  ..  .as  an  integral  part  of  the 
'manner  of  Friends,  ’ a social  dynamic  that  is  aimed 
and  designed  to  create  a caring  community  under 
modern  urban  conditions.  We  have  a dynamic  for 
worship,  in  the  silent  meeting  . . . And  we  have  a 
dynamic  for  doing  business,  the  ‘sense  of  the  meet- 
ing’   In  times  past  these  two  dynamics  .... 

were  sufficient  to  make  us  a caring  community. 

But  in  the  modern  urban  world  with  its  many  pulls 

(continued  on  page  110) 
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Letter 

BEYOND  THE  PALE 

Dear  Mr.  Schutz, 

As  a long  time  attender,  I read  the  March  Friends 
Bulletin  from  cover  to  cover  looking  for  some- 
thing to  answer  my  condition.  For  many  years,  the 
the  question  of  membership  has  been  a painful  puz- 
zlement for  me. 

After  all  the  work  Quakers  have  done  to  protect 
and  support  the  oppressed,  the  minorities,  the  dis- 
criminated against^  the  helpless  child,  slave,  prisoner 
the  sick  and  dying,  the  victimised  poor  of  many 
countries,  it  is  a strangeness  for  me  to  try  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  reason  and  object  of  the 
searching  inquiry  the  visitation  committee  carries 
out  with  the  applicant.  We  all  search  in  so  many 
different  ways  — as  mystics,  activists,  philosophers, 
or  simply  and  strongly  as  my  mother  does  by  faith. 
Topics  for  discussion  listed  in  Faith  and  Practice 
invite  questions  that  produce  twenty-fold  more 
from  this  poor  ignoramus. 

Who  has  the  answers? 

Are  there  any  answers? 

Are  they  the  same  for  us  all? 

An  inarticulate  applicant  or  a non-academic  or 
one  of  low  intelligence  or  someone  from  a differ- 
ent culture  is  going  to  have  trouble  ever  entering 
into  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  I myself  was 
terrified  by  the  erudition  of  the  examiners  in  the 
March  Bulletin. 

Yet  Jesus  stands  at  the  door  of  our  heart  and 
knocks.  We  have  only  to  open  to  be  accepted  by 
him.  When  he  called  his  twelve,  he  went  to  the 
poor  and  the  working  class  and  there  was  no  ex- 
amination for  readiness. 

1 am  not  a Christian  although  raised  in  a Christian 
home  and  church.  But  many  Quakers  are  Christian. 
How  do  they  integrate  Jesus’  all  embracing  accep- 
tance of  thief,  tax  collector  and  prostitute  with  the 
exclusionary  process  of  the  membership  examina- 
tion? I have  listened  to  Friends  trying  to  explain 
this  to  me  and  they  use  much  different  words  than 
mine.  Perhaps  that  is  because  I am  on  the  defen- 
sive because  of  pain.  After  a lifetime  of  wandering, 

I have  found  my  spiritual  home  where  God  is  in  my 
brother  and  sister’s  heart,  where  the  way  is  Peace, 
where  there  is  united  action  to  equalise  social  injus- 
tice. Quaker  or  not,  I have  already  made  my  com- 
mitment to  these  concepts^  but  the  fence  around 
membership  presently  is  too  high  a hurdle  for  me 
to  leap. 

Semantics  are  free  for  all  but  the  facts  remain  as 
they  are.  While  the  membership  “formality”  dis- 
criminates against  the  uneducated,  the  alien,  the 
inarticulate,  the  mute  and  the  deaf,  I will  remain 
one  of  them. 

Join  us! 


(Review:  continued  from  page  101 ) 

In  terms  ancient  to  the  Biblical  tradition,  such 
groups  will  combine  a spirit  of  moral  judgment  with 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.” 

3.  While  it  is  necessary  to  “begin”  at  every  level 
of  human  activity,  our  sense  of  concern  must  always 
take  on  a neigliborly  character.  Dag  Hammarskjold 
spoke  of  “the  yoke  of  human  intimacy.”  One  of 
the  book’s  witnesses  said  it  another  way:  “We  are 
put  here  on  this  planet  to  be  bothered  by  each 
other.”  In  the  last  analysis,  our  call  is  to  personal 
service.  To  quote  Augustine,  “the  low-spirited  are 
to  be  encouraged,  the  informed  to  be  supported, 
objectors  confuted,  the  treacherous  guarded  against, 
the  unskilled  taught,  the  lazy  aroused,  the  conten- 
tious restrained,  the  haughty  repressed,  litigants 
pacified,  the  poor  relieved,  the  oppressed  liberated, 
the  good  approved,  the  evil  borne  with,  and  all  are 
to  be  loved.” 

The  shopping  mall  is  the  product  of  an  insuffer- 
ably one-sided  definition  of  “human.”  Shriver  and 
Ostrum  know  that  reality  very  well.  They  also 
know  of  the  deeper  realities  that  may  yet  bring  re- 
freshment to  our  individual  and  collective  lives. 

Our  hope  lies  in  our  ability  to  summon  and  make 
use  of  the  ethical  maturity  that  lies,  partly  active 
and  partly  dormant,  within  each  of  us. 

Paul  L.  Niebanck 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

(Remnant?:  continued  from  page  109) 

and  tuggings  on  our  time,  our  energy,  our  feelings 
and  our  dedication,  we  need  a new  dynamic  to 
bring  us  together  and  to  create  a caring  community 
in  a sea  of  alienation.  Some  Friends  have  begun  to 
develop  such  dynamics.  The  Quaker  Dialogues  (of 
Claremont  Meeting,  CA),  the  work  of  Rachel  Davis 
Du  Bois,  and  the  worship  sharing  now  common 
among  us  are  good  and  useful  beginnings.  But  we 
have  not  institutionalized  any  of  them  so  that  they 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  experience  of  any  Friend 
and  any  Meeting.  Perhaps  we  need  to  think  deeply 
about  this  lack  and  begin  to  conceive  ways  to  make 
such  dynamics  part  of  our  regular  experience  as 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.” 

For  me,  that  is  it:  To  focus  on  Community  just 
as  intensely  as  we  focus  on  Silent  Worship  and  on 
Business  Meeting.  As  Janet  Lugo  says,  community 
is  the  cure.  Develop  and  institutionalize  a dynamic 
for  it.  How  do  we  go  about  it? 

Harold  Waterhouse 
Santa  Monica  Meeting 

No  one  will  call.  The  price  is  your  life  and  no 
questions  asked! 

Thank  you  for  your  Bulletin  and  the  guidance 
often  therein.  ^ 

Non^ C.  Redmond 
Santa  Barbara  Meeting 
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FRIENDLY  FUN 

Friends  carry  on  a great  deal  about  love.  Our 
whole  Meeting  for  Worship  was  devoted  to  the 
most  gleaming  generalities  on  this  subject  last  First 
Day.  We  also  dream  a lot  about  Simple  Living. 

And  those  of  us  who  dream  this  dream  are  usually 
thinking  about  cutting  down  our  expenses,  work- 
ing less,  “having  more  time”  — perhaps  to  medi- 
tate on  the  simple  life. 

I take  exception  to  maudlin  meanderings  in  both 
of  these  areas.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  mostly 
ignorant  as  we  talk  about  these  important  subjects, 
and  fairly  hypocritical  as  we  act  out  against  our 
stated  beliefs.  For  example,  when  we  talk  about 
unlimited  and  perfect  love,  I usually  hear  the 
speaker  asking  for  attention;  we  “know”  some- 
times, when  we  think  about  it,  that  love  really  re- 
quires balance,  and  discipline  — that  if  we  simply 
turn  on  approval,  people  eagerly  take  advantage, 
lose  respect,  run  all  over  us,  wind  up  with  the 
goods  and  a callous  disregard  for  others.  But  I have 
have  never  heard  a person  in  Meeting  speak  of  love 
in  terms  of  its  real  requirements. 

As  another  example,  I have  heard  many  sighs  for 
the  simple  life,  often  spoken  by  people  who  refuse 
to  chain  themselves  to  an  8 to  5 job  and  then  ask 
for  subsidy  at  Ben  Lomond.  We  are,  it  seems,  per- 
fectly willing  to  try  to  get  others  to  pay  the  freight 
if  they  will.  And  those  of  us  who  work  and  pay 
get  the  guilt  trip  from  those  who  don’t  want  to:  — 
“Why  are  the  prices  so  high?”  You  might  amuse 
yourself  next  time  you  hear  it  by  trying  to  figure 
out  what  lies  behind  the  sweet  words  of  love  and 
simplicity  uttered  by  Friends  in  the  Meeting. 

When  it  comes  to  action,  I have  sat  next  to 
Friends  whose  cold  calculation  of  economic  bene- 
fit to  themselves  has  made  the  shivers  run  up  and 
down  my  spine.  Yet  the  subject  for  our  Friendly 
discussion  this  issue  is  Friendly  Economics.  I won- 
der if  we  would  recognize  the  subject  if  it  rode  na- 
ked on  a donkey  down  the  middle  of  the  street. 

We  are  so  used  to  figuring  out  “whaf  s in  it  for  me” 
that  we  not  only  can’t  break  that  habit;  I think  we 
aren’t  able  to  hear  what  we’re  saying  or  see  what 
we’re  doing. 

There  is  little  question  in  my  mind  that  we  are, 
or  ought  to  be  in  this  game  of  life  for  the  fun  of 
it.  And  I mean  all  of  us,  not  just  Americans,  or  ex- 
ecutives, or  professors,  or  dictators,  or  WASPs.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  me  that  powerful,  clever,  well- 
connected  people  should  be  paid  monstrous  sums 
in  salaries,  benefits,  and  profits  for  doing  work 
that  is  challenging,  stimulating  fun.  Or  that  mil- 
lions of  us  should  be  shirking  as  much  as  possible 
in  order  to  get  something  for  nothing  — trying  to 
“beat  the  system.”  Yet  many  Friends  play  one  or 
the  other  of  these  deadly  American  games. 


NEWS  OF  THE  MEETINGS 

Vital  Statistics 
Births 

To  David  and  Laurel  Phillipson,  Berkeley  Meet- 
ing, a daughter,  Tayce  Elizabeth,  in  Nairobi,  Feb. 

22. 

Marriages 

Bill  Buell  and  Kate  Hearst  were  married  March 
25  under  the  care  of  the  Berkeley  Meeting. 

The  wedding  of  Bill  Brady,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Carol  Tozer,  San  Diego,  is  scheduled  under  the  care 
of  San  Diego  Meeting  for  June  3. 

Deaths 

Alice  Chislett,  member  of  La  Jolla  meeting 
since  1952,  died  February  25  in  Torrey  Pines  Con- 

( continued  on  page  112) 


The  only  Friendly  economic  order  I can  think  of 
is  one  of  cooperation,  wherein  everyone  works  to 
his  capacity  and  gets  paid  a fair  amount  out  of  the 
common  pool,  and  no  one  goes  hungry  or  oppresses 
anyone.  Wealth  and  capital  are  recognized  for  what 
they  are:  powerful  agents  for  making  tools  and  ma- 
chines and  buildings  and  artifacts  under  common 
ownership  and  control  — not  instruments  of  manip- 
ulation and  oppression. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  Friends,  as  a rule  an 
and  on  the  whole,  do  not  live  and  work  in  situa- 
tions of  cooperation,  where  work  and  wealth  are 
shared  and  no  one  is  oppressed?  I guess  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  as  ignorant  and  habitual  about  Friend- 
ly Economics  as  we  are  about  Love  and  Simple  Liv- 
ing. Economics  is  often  called  the  dismal  science, 
but  it  is  not;  it  can  be  a fun  game.  The  reason  I 
feel  dismal  about  it  is  that  we  Friends  are,  on  the 
whole,  unwilling  to  play  that  game. 

“Oh,”  but  you  say,  “you  can’t  run  a University 
by  Friendly  cooperation.”  That’s  true,  I agree,  and 
I don’t  see  our  University  Friends  (with  very  few 
exceptions)  opting  out  of  the  University  game  in 
order  to  be  Friendly.  That’s  what  it  takes.  You 
can’t  change  that  system  by  working  for  it. 

So,  for  lack  of  Friendly  models  and  institutions, 
things  finally  get  so  corrupt,  so  maniacal,  so  throat- 
cutting, so  polarized  that  we  have  a revolution,  and 
Chairman  Mao’s  equivalent  says  in  a little  red  book 
that  you  have  to  serve  the  people  — not  once,  but 
twenty  times  a day  you  must  repeat  it,  and  be 
brainwashed  in  front  of  your  fellows.  But  I can 
even  feel  sorry  for  the  Chairman  Mao’s.  The  cut- 
throat memory  is  long,  and  you  have  to  have  a cul- 
tural revolution  every  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in 
order  to  re-introduce  the  care  of  cooperation. 

The  game  of  Friendly  economics  could  be  fun  if 
only  we  would  choose  to  play. 


RS 
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(Meeting  News:  Deaths:  continued  from  page  111 ) 

valescent  home.  A memorial  meeting  was  held 
April  1 , at  the  Meeting  House,  which  she  was  in 
part  responsible  for  building. 

Eric  Cockroft,  son  of  Jule  Cockroft,  Pa/o  Alto 
Meeting,  on  April  3,  aged  23.  A memorial  service 
was  held  at  the  Meeting  House  April  9. 

Guatemala  Friends  Worship  Group  reports  that 
it  has  received  several  generous  contributions  for 
its  community  development  and  scholarship  pro- 
jects. Now  it  has  a list  of  28  carefully-selected 
young  Indian  women  and  men  who  are  studying 
to  become  teachers,  social  workers,  dentists,  doc- 
tors, nurses,  lawyers,  and  coop  administrators,  and 
are  committed  to  serve  Indian  communities  in  rural 
areas.  Individuals  or  Meetings  willing  to  support  or 
“adopt”  one  of  these  future  Indian  leaders,  may 
contact  Helen  Perkins,  P.O.  Box  3315,  Pasadena, 
CA,  91 103  or  Tom  Hunt,  Ap.  Postal  29-C, 
Guatemala,  C.A.  Room  and  board  for  a university 
student  in  the  capital  costs  $50  a month;  for  a 
secondary  student  in  the  women’s  coop  residence 
in  Huehuetenango  the  cost  is  $20  a month. 

Honolulu  Meeting  has  joined  in  the  growing  non- 
violent movement  in  Thailand,  “Coordinating 
Group  of  Religions  in  Society.”  Stewart  Meacham 
reports  its  upholding  of  human  rights  against  re- 
pression by  the  Thai  government.  Already  some 
fruit  is  evident  in  the  release  of  wrongfully-arrested 
young  people. 

La  Jolla  Meeting  held  a discussion  on  “Dreams,” 
i.e.,  deeply-felt  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  Meet- 
ing. Out  of  it  came  realization  of  common  goals 
and  yearnings  and  a resolve  to  work  together  to- 
ward achieving  some  of  these. 

Multnomah  Meeting  reminds  us  that  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  Bill  is  now  before  Congress. 

Santa  Barbara  Meeting  reports  on  two  discussions 
with  Bill  Sutherland,  AFSC’s  representative  in 
southern  Africa.  Several  groups  in  Santa  Barbara 
are  beginning  work  to  help  against  apartheid,  by 
consciousness-raising  seminars,  collection  of  ma- 
terial needs,  and  other  service  projects. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  WORKCAMP 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  again 
sponsoring  a high  school  work  camp  in  the  Salinas, 
CA  area  to  help  build  farmworker  housing  June  28- 
August  8.  Campers  should  apply  to  Director  of 
Summer  Work  Camps,  AFSC,  1501  Cherry  St., 
Philadelphia,  PA  19021.  Stipends  will  be  available 
for  low  income  students.  Leaders  (19  years  or 
older)  should  apply  to  Bob  Eaton,  AFSC,  2160 
Lake  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121 . 

Margo  McBane  and  David  Foster 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting 
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INTER-MOUNTAIN  YEARLY  MEETING 

Ghost  Ranch  at  Abiquiu,  N.M.,  will  host  IMYM 
again  this  year,  as  it  has  several  times  in  the  past. 
The  dates  are  June  8-11,  with  the  7th  as  an  extra 
day  for  optional  vacation  and  socializing.  Guest 
speaker  will  be  Barbara  Sprogell  Jacobson,  1976-78 
Clerk  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting;  resource  peo- 
ple will  be  Lee  Thornton  from  the  Pasadena  Region- 
al Office  of  AFSC  and  Nick  Block  from  the  national 
office  of  FCL.  Costs  will  be  slightly  higher  than 
last  year  at  somewhere  near  $14  per  day  for  adults. 
For  further  information  and  registration,  write  Re- 
gistrar George  Oliphant,  3008  N.  16th  Drive, 
Phoenix,  AZ  8501 5.  Deadline  is  May  1 5. 

NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

r 

NPYM  this  year,  will  be  held  again  at  Camp 
Adams,  Molalla,  OR  (near  Portland)  July  20-23. 
Mike  and  Margaret  Yarrow  will  be  Friends-in- 
Residence,  and  Ben  and  Madge  Seaver  will  repre- 
sent the  National  Board  of  the  AFSC  and  a visita- 
tion from  FWCC,  respectively.  Costs,  which  are 
not  yet  available  at  time  of  printing,  will  be  higher 
than  last  year.  You  may  register  with  Lucy  Byerly, 
Registrar,  4411  River  Rd.,  Eugene,  OR  97404  by 
the  July  1 deadline. 


Friends  World  Committee  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Loida  Fernandez  as  Associate  Secretary 
for  Latin  America;  her  office  will  be  in  Casa  de 
Los  Amigos,  Mexico  City. 

The  first  international  Quaker  conference  ever 
held  in  Asia  convened  in  Hong  Kong  January  27- 
29,  1978. 


